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ELE TOW : ERS AND 
BORDER CASTLES BY 
ALEXANDER ANSTED 



Except among the archaeologists 
and a few antiquarian architects, the remains 
of military architecture so numerous along the 
English and Scottish borders have received 
comparatively little notice ; nor is there much 
literature on the subject to be obtained. We 
are familiar, perhaps, with the great castles or 
Alnwick and Naworth in their present state, but 
these give us no very clear conception of the 
condition of the country in which they stand 
at a period at which it was plunged in ceasele*> 
petty warfare. And yet its system of fortifica- 
tion, more especially when we come to the 
Edwardian age, has been considered to surpa^ 
anything of its kind in Europe. 

Northumberland, Cumberland, and West- 
moreland are all rich in examples of both early 
and later date. The conquerors erected ca>tles 
here as thev did elsewhere. A very great archi- 
tectural movement took place under their 
auspices, and we find such strongholds as Aln- 
wick and Northam, and, in fact, nearly all the 
Northumbrian keeps, to have had their origin at 
this time. The White Tower of London, in 
itself a design transplanted from Normandv, is 
regarded as having been the pattern of all these 
keeps, many of which were added to or partially 
rebuilt in the following Edwardian period. For 
while King Edward was fortifying Wales, he 
was also strengthening his northern frontier 
against the Scots ; and this he appears to have 
done in a most admirable manner, forming, with 
his numerous lesser towers, regular lines of 
defence, backed up by the more powerful castles. 
Even the ecclesiastical buildings were fortified, 
while the priests had vicarage poles or resided 
in their own church towers. For the Scots in 
their incursions did not shrink from attacks upon 
Church property, which seems to have suffered, 
if possible, to a greater extent, even, than that 
of the laity. Thus, 'from Berwick to the 
Bield,' and all through Cumberland, we have a 
country once exposed unceasingly to the ravages 
of lowland marauders or highland cattle lifters. 

If on the map a line be traced from Carlisle 
to Naworth and Wark, and thence through 
Harbottle and Alnwick as far as Bamborough, 
each of which points was guarded by a powerful 
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fortress, it will be found almost to follow the 
boundary of English territory. Here, then, is 
a distinct strategical line, while beyond and 
behind it the entire country is spotted with 
fragments, more or less ruinous, of small square 
towers — outposts, apparently, to the superior 
castles. Another, and inner line, even more 
plainly marked, runs straight across the country 
from Carlisle to Sunderland, its outlying strong- 
holds extending along both sides of the Tyne. 
No one travelling between Carlisle and New- 
castle can fail to notice the great number or 
towers passed on the way. Here, one is attached 
to a modern residence which has grown up 
around it ; another forms the nucleus of a farm- 
house ; while a third remains in its pristine 
solitude. These are the i Peles,' so characteristic 
of border lands generally. 
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Of all the Northumbrian castles, probably 
Bamborough, on its rugged basaltic excrocence, 
was in its dav the most imposing, as in the 
area of its Ballium it was the largest. Its site, 
as that of a castle, is earlier than that of its huge 
Norman keep, which is thought to have been 
built upon a deep well, which still exists here ; 
the castle itself not being regarded as earlier 
than the reign of Henry I. It is the most 
northern pike de resistance in the country. 
Carlisle Castle at the other extremity of the 
border, built, partially, by William Rufus, and 
completed later by David of Scotland, though 
altogether different in its situation and character 
as a fortress, occupying the summit of a low 
sandstone hillock and commanding a consider- 
able district, is a point of hardly less importance. 
Its keep is exceedingly plain. The Norman 
walls still remain behind the dry bed of a later 
moat. Here, as the reader will doubtless remem- 
ber, Fergus Maclvor of ' Waverley ' was confined 
before his execution. From the summit of the 
keep a good idea may be formed of the appear- 
ance of the country when the pale towers 
crowned every height. Between Carlisle and 
Bamborough, and considerably to the south of 
the latter, lay the ' Newe Castell,' a stone-built 
fortress, which is supposed to have taken the 



place of an earlier wooden structure, the work 
of Count Robert of Normandy, eldest son of the 
Conqueror, and in which, having been again 
rebuilt by Henry in 1172, we have the present 
keep of Newcastle, one of the finest specimens 
of its kind. These three were the castles of the 
Crown, and they guard the vital points of the 
kingdom — on the west Carlisle, on the east 
Newcastle — as in the Roman, so in the later 
ages, 'the key to the Eastern Marches,' with 
Bamborough, as an outpost, almost on the con- 
fines of Scotland. But poor indeed would have 
been the protection afforded by these had it not 
been for the feudal grants to individual houses — 
to the Percy at Alnwick, the Umfreville at 
Prudhoe, the Grey at Wark, the Dacre at 
Naworth, besides many others of lesser, though 
still of very great importance. 

Many of the castles possess features of con- 
siderable architectural interest. In the quality 
and manner of their masonry they are particularly 
to be noticed. The blocks of stone used in their 
construction or facing are often very large : those 
employed at Dunstanburgh are much more so 
than was usual. And when we pass from the 
Norman to the Edwardian period a marked 
difference is to be noticed in the characteristics 
of those castles north and south of the Tweed. 
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But it is chiefly as archaeological and historical 
specimens that they claim the notice of the 
world at large, for in them may be read not 
only the story of our long struggle with Scotland, 
but that also of many of our northern monas- 
teries. Of Alnwick but little need be said : its 
well-known castle stands on an eminence of its 
own, overlooking the town and the windir._ 
its river. The outcome of a vigorous Norman 
fortification, altered and constantly added to by 
later architects, it is one of the most imposing 
structures in this country, and carries with it an 
appearance of absolute impregnability. Indeed, 
to the kings of Scotland this was a fatal spot : 
here Malcolm II. and his son fell, and here 
William the Lion was made prisoner. The 
walls are flanked by sixteen towers, the battle- 
ments of which are ornamented with curious 
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The entrance 



of which are left. Of these the rounded entrance 
towers are the most striking : they are of vast 
size and proportion, as indeed was everything 
in connection with the building. A little to the 
south, and still close to the coast, is IVarkworth, 
the remains of which crown a bold elevation 



figures of warriors, those of the armourer's tower above the river Coquet. The moat encloses an 

being especially interesting. The restoration of 

this castle having been carried out in a careful 

and systematic manner, we have in it a fair idea 

of the old Percy stronghold. Some distance to 

the eastward stands Dumtanburgh, on a small 



area of about five acres, oblong in form, on the 
north side of which rises the keep, occupying a 
high mound and still surrounded by a massive 
wall. 
castle 



These form a group, defending New- 
on the coast. Inland lay Prudhoe^ the 



peninsular, jutting out from a wild and broken stronghold of the Umfreville, of which there are 
coast. The whole of the promontory is occupied extensive ruins ; a massive and embattled tower 
by the area of the castle, only the main portions over the inner gateway, long since overgrown 
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with dense masses of ivy, rose to the height 
of sixty feet; -the keep was seventy-five feet 
high, with an interior measurement of over fifty 
feet. Wark, of the Greys, still to the west, 
rising out of the Tyne river, was first built by 
the Scots in 1138. Later, it was taken again by 
William, grand-nephew of David I., its defenders 
being starved out ; but twenty years after it 
reverted to Henry II., and under him was recon- 
structed. And to the north of these lies Roth- 
bury Abbey, guarded by Harhottle, in the wildest 
and most isolated part of Northumberland, once 
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a refuge for the inhabitants of Redesdale, and 
at times a prison, of which only a few fragments 
remain. The entire group formed a network 
around Newcastle, into which even the Scottish 
kings were chary of ensnaring themselves ; and 
in this manner the Eastern counties of England 
were rendered practically secure. 

But while Northumberland bore the brunt of 
systematic warfare, Cumberland and the Tyne- 
dale district were no less subjected to the incur- 
sions of petty chiefs, as would be evident, if even 
no records existed, by the manner in which the 
whole country is fortified. But with Carlisle as 
a centre, Bewcastle as an outpost, and Naworth 
as a rallying point for the interior, this western 
district was at least equally protected. Naworth 
is one of the most interesting castles on the 
border, and its present owner does much to keep 
up its ancient dignity. The slight elevation it 
occupies is surrounded by a ravine on three sides, 
the fourth having been originally defended by a 
moat. Its first owner was Dacre, sheriff of 
Cumberland, temp. Henry III. In the reign of 
Edward III. the castle was crenelated, and from 
this period, at which the greater portion was 
built, it is considered to take its date. It> main 
features are two massive towers and an interior 
court. The front is 200 feet in length. On 
the west is a projecting gateway bearing the 
arms of Dacre, de Vaux, and de Multon. It 
remained in the Dacre family until 1577, when 
it passed, by right of pretence, to William, Lord 
Howard, the 'Belted Will' of Scott's 'Last 
Minstrel,' whose arms appear on the gateway, 
and whose rooms, much in their original state, 
are shown to visitors. Here he died in 1640. 
Close by Naworth is Lanercost Priory, and 
beyond it Triermain, once the castle of the 
de Vaux, now but a strip of wall. These, with 
Askerton, an outpost to Naworth, with two 
towers remaining in good preservation, and 
Bewcastle above mentioned, in a wide valley 
close into Scotland — all probably of the reign of 
King John — formed a nest of obstacles not easily 
to be penetrated. 

And to connect this district with the east we 
have yet another group — that of the Tynedale — 
the chief of which are Thirwall, on the Tipalt, 
built earlier than the year 1300, Blenkinsopp 
Castle, for nearly -three centuries a ruin, now 



converted into a private residence ; Haltwhistle, 
Bellister, a border town of the Blenkinsopps and 
Featherstone, whose noble owner, Sir Albany, 
lost his life in one of the border feuds, as given 
by Scott from the Surtees : — 

" Hoot awa', lads, hoot awa', 
Ha* ye heard how the Ridleys, and Thirwalls, and a* 
Ha' set upon Albany Featherstonehaugh 
And taken his life at the Deadmanshaw? " 

Then to these must be added Langley, the chief 
castle of the Lacys of Tynedale, from which family 
it passed by marriage to the Percys ; Ridley and 
Hexham with its Norman keep and its superb 
Abbey church crowning a commanding emin- 
ence ; Beau front, Dilston, Corbridge^ where the old 
church and pele tower remain ; Aydon, a forti- 
fied border house, and Halton, outlying Prudhoe. 
Yet these are a few only of the fortified castles, 
abbeys, and manor-houses of the border, to take 
no account of the innumerable peles which 
capped every height and hillock throughout 
the land. 

The word Pele or Peel, said to have a Celtic 
derivation from Pill, a stronghold or secure place, 
is thus described in the Glossary to the Waverley 
novels : i Peel, Peel-house, in border countries, 
is a small square tower built of stone and lime.' 
It was c a small tower not strong enough to resist 
a siege but not so weak as to be delivered to a 
demand.' These Peles, or c Bastel houses,' were 
designed in imitation of the Norman keeps 
(sometimes being as large), and were placed on 
high ground in view of one another, and, by a 
common understanding throughout the country, 
a fire kindled on the roof of one was the signal 
of the enemy's approach, the smoke being seen 
by day, the light by night. Iron baskets were 
kept on the roofs for this purpose. The towers 
were of stone, built in the strongest manner, the 
square plan being invariable. Into these strong- 
holds their owners retired in times of danger or 
surprise, their cattle being also driven to them, 
and arms being kept in them. But they also 
became, in many instances, places of temporary 
abode for those at a distance from their own 
castles, and sometimes permanent residences. 
The churches and convents too, being subject to 
constant raids, were, of necessity, fortified ; and 
thus we find monasteries castelated and churches 
cut down for the erection of pele towers to 
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them. Of Long Houghton, for example (in the 
barony of Alnwick), we have the following from 
Clarkson's Survey : 'The chirch and steple of 
this towne is the great strengt that the poore 
tenants have to draw to in the tyme of warre, 
wherfore it wer neadful the same be for that 
and other causes kepid in good reparations, and 
therunto the parisheyners be alwaise straitly 
comandit and request maide to the gweynes 
maiey officers for reparyng of the chansell so 
often as nead shall require.' An instance of the 
kind also appears at Ancroft and in other parts. 
Rose, the residence of the bishops of Carlisle, 
repeatedly destroyed and as often rebuilt, was 
finally fortified with towers crenelated all round. 
Peles were also attached to or formed part of 
many castles. There is record of an order to 
Roger de Mauduyt to repair Prudhoe and to 
erect a pele without the gate, 'spending the sum 
of 20 marks thereon ; ' which, as no traces of 
such a building have been discovered beyond the 
fosse, has been sometimes identified with the 
barbican. Again, the priory house of Hulme 
Abbey was hardly more or less than a pele. 

The pele shows some of the characteristics 
common to the castle. It had massive walk and 
an embattled parapet. As a rule, it consisted of 
two upper floors, though occasionally another 
was added. That of Darnick was of four 
stories, having one apartment upon each. The 
lowest chamber was vaulted, the entrance to it 
being by a trap-door from above : here, when no 
barmekin existed, cattle could be temporarily 
housed. Sometimes, however, it was converted 
into cells, reached by steps in the thickness of the 
wall ; such a staircase existed in the tower of 
Rose Casde. The great living room was on the 
first floor; the bed chambers above. Usually 
one corner of the principal room was made use 
of as an oratory, sometimes even as a chapel, for 
we find at Rose an arched recess, facing east, 
with a piscina in the wall, though this might 
possibly only be the case in a priests' tower. 
The entrance to this chamber was by a ladder 
reaching to a wooden platform, but in later 
times external stone staircases have been added. 
The roof was of stone, so pitched that while it 
could be used for various purposes, the water 
could be carried from it and thrown off by 
gurgoyles. The parapets were crenelated, and 



mostly corbelled, sometimes with double or 
triple shouldered brackets. It was not deemed 
necessary to obtain a licence for crenelating the 
pele, as was invariably the case with the castles. 
The lower door was guarded by a portcullis. 

It would appear, however, that these towers 
were used not only as places of refuge, as is so 
popularly believed, but also as prisons; for 
according to Mr. F. R. Wilson, in a paper read 
before the British Architects in 1871, the bolts 
of doors and windows were often on the outside. 

There are numberless remains of peles in both 
sides of the frontier, certain of them having been 
erected so late as the sixteenth century. A 
survey of them was made under Queen Elizabeth, 
when many were restored : thus though the 
great majority are in a dilapidated, and often in 
a completely ruined condition, a few remain 
more or less in their original state. These are 
chiefly to be met with in Tynesdale ; among the 
most remarkable being that of Corbridge y near 
Hexham, still in a good state of preservation, 
though dating presumably from the reign of 
Edward I. It is in three storeys, the basement 
being, as in all cases, vaulted, the two upper 
chambers being wood floored, and the stairs 
built in the thickness of the wall. It is said to 
have been the residence of the vicars of the 
parish, and from its position in connection with 
the church this is more than probable. Indeed, 
one such tower has been used as a vicar's house 
up to the present time. Close to Alnwick is 
HeaforlaWy another interesting tower, though 
now in a deserted condition. It bears the badge 
of Henry, Lord Percy, grandson of Hotspur. 
The pele at Wilton was built in the 14th cen- 
tury, out of the material of the Roman wall. 
Those of Cockley, Morpeth, and Bywell were 
among the latest to be built : they are of the 
Tudor period. Chipcbase, in the parish of Choi- 
lerton, once very celebrated, has been united 
with a fine Jacobean house. 

And besides these peles we have the tower- 
built houses of lesser proprietors, such as Langley 
and Dacre castles, Cresswell, and Belsay ; these 
being something between the pele and the castle. 
In connection with them was a barmekin, for 
the enclosure of cattle in time of invasion. These 
also were built up to a comparatively late date, 
more especially in Scotland, and precisely on the 
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lines of the original structures. Aydon Castle, 
formerly * Aydon Hall,' built about 1280, and 
still retaining its original entrance and several 
fireplaces, may be quoted as a fair example : its 
stables are remarkable for a total absence of 
timber. The manor has passed through the 
hands of the Aydons, de Vaux, de Grey, and 
Ramsey, the last of which families appear to 
have held it jointly with that of Carnaby until 
the reign of Charles I. Its position is command- 
ing and picturesqua The tower of Kirk 
Andrews-on-Eske is also in a good state of 
restoration. 

Enough perhaps has been said to show the 
importance of these castles and peles, which once 
so effectively guarded our borders, and of the 
systematic manner in which they were placed. 
An examination of almost any domestic building 
in Cumberland, and through a great part of 
Westmoreland, will generally disclose the origin 
of its first existence. The shell has srown 



around and often hidden it, but the kernel is 
always there, and this kernel or nucleus is the 
pele. Though so numerous, and all so much 
alike, there is a fascination in meeting with 
these, or such fragments of them as are left, on 
every rising ground. They cannot perhaps be 
called ornamental, but yet they are distinctly 
picturesque, and the more so in that they impart 
to the country they adorn a character of romance 
without which much of its peculiar charm might 
depart. The native, very naturally, regards them 
with affection: they speak to him of his forefathers, 
who have handed down to him something of 
their traditional rivalry of, if not jealousy, against 
his Scottish neighbours ; the stranger, too, will 
quickly learn to look upon them as necessities 
in the landscape, if, even, he does not admire 
them. To the student of history from the 1 2th 
to the 1 6th centuries, these towers and sturdy 
peles of the borderland must always retain a 
strong and peculiar interest. 
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